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Ses 


I was in India for three months for November of '83, De- 
cember and up to the end of January. It was the beginning 
of November to the end of January of '84. Then I went to 


Hong Kong from there. 


The thing that sort of really perturbed me is here, people 
through the Canada Council, every taxpayer is supporting 
this project, you know, amounting to thousands of dollars 
and you have that fear that you go there and see nothing 
because nothing is contrived. What if I spent three 
months there and saw nothing that I could react to and 
register on my camera? It is a fear because when I was in 
India for two years, first of all there was no grant at- 
tached to it there wasn't a (?) from Canada when I was 
there for '47, '48 and I just photographed. It was a 


great country and whatever I reacted to I photographed. 


In '55 I was in Cashmere for about five months and in be- 
tween I was in various parts of India again it was a vin- 
tage year. It was just lovely and I photographed. There 
wasn't that feeling of somebody's paying for this, will I 
be able to see something? And two years is two years. 
It's a long time and five months is longer than three 
months. Of course, I was away for six months but the con- 
centration was India, the roots were India, you know. 


Sure I was in Hong Kong where I'd spent, you know, some 
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years. 1 was in Japan when my two brothers were born but 
I was only in Japan for a week. So this fear was there 
with me but luckily things did happen and I did react and 
I have brought back photographs and that is another thing, 
you cannot carry a developing tank and develop your films 
as you go along. You just cannot as it is, you know, 
tight so I had to trust my films into hands of people, 
that I didn't know, through recommendation by other peo- 


ple. Luckily all the way I got very very, good work done. 


When you were in India did you stay primarily in Bombay? 


Yes. Bombay was headquarters so to speak. I stayed in 
Bombay. Luckily I had the loan of a flat and a servant 
and then I made trips. First of all I went to the south. 
I'd never been to Cochin, to Goa. I'd been to Bangalor 
but I was in Bangalor only half a day because it was a 
kind of connection point. If you had to go from Cochin to 
Goa you had to go through Bangalor and break your trip 
then and take another plane you see. So I was there in 
the south for some time. Then I came back to Bombay then 
went, I think, in between to Navsari which is my dad's 
home town. I was able to do that through family connec- 
tions. It's north of Bombay in the province of Gudjurat 
and the language we speak is Gudjurati, you know, the lan- 


guage of Gudjurat. And the Parsee speak Gudjurati with 
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their own colloquial use of the language; very different 
to the pure Gudjurati spoken by the Gudjurati Hindus be- 
cause the Parsees landed, you know, in Gudjurati years and 


years ago, 1,300 years ago. 


So would the Parsee community be in Gudjurat? 


Mostly in Gudjurat and Bombay province, you know, there 
have been all sorts of redivisions where once everything 
was Gudjurat and there's Bombay province and Gudjurat. Of 
course there are two languages in Bombay province: one is 
Gudjurati, one is Marati. They've had riots over the lan- 
guage and people have been killed. After independence, 
you know, they kill people over almost anything. It's 
like in Beirut when the moslems couldn't fight the Chris- 
tians then they fought other Moslems and Palestinian Mos- 


lems. Everything is so recent. 


So then after that, after Navsari I was up in Delhi. I'd 
been to Delhi before but never to Daipur. I'd been to 
Jaipur. If you know my photograph of the elephant mural 
and the sewing woman, that was Jaipur. The woman in the 
burka, as we called the walking tent. It's not original 
with me they look like walking tents because you don't see 
anything except this tent. I looked up the dictionary, 


Random House, and burka is spelled in many ways. They 
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spell it burk and then they say bourkha, burka, you know, 
all sorts of ways, after all it's phonetic you see but 


there's a ha sound so you say burkha. 


So I was in Udaipur and I thought that I'd like to go on a 
bus tour to three or four different little towns. I don't 
usually take tours, you know, and the first town was an 
absolute bust. There's nothing in that town, you know, 
just a great big map and other things and memorabilia 
about how the Moguls were repelled by the Rajputs because 
this was Rajistan not the Punjab. With Delhi it's the 
Punjab but on the way (?) that is Rajistan. I think it 
used to be known as Rajputana and the Rajputs come from 
there. Raguba Singh, the photographer, is from Rajistan, 
from Jaipur. So I'm glad I took that tour because there's 
this photograph of these two little girls outside a Hindu 
temple. Now I wasn't going to take off my shoes, it was 
kind of chilly, and walk around the temple inside. I'd 
seen enough temples. So I stood out and I saw this little 
girl here and I started to photograph her. As 1 was doing 
it this one walked right in and stood there, it was beau- 
tiful. I wasn't just then working with one child and you 
can see the way this child is looking: the whole thing has 
an elegance that I like. Afterwards I was berated by this 
child's mother for not paying her anything. I refused to 


pay anybody anything, not because I didn't want to or not 
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because they didn't deserve it or anything like that, but 
the moment you bring money out you're in dire trouble. 
You'd be surrounded by so many people you wouldn't know 
what to do and I had to wait for people to come out and 
join the tour again. This I consider one of my nicest 


pictures in the whole trip. 


Do you know what the Indian statue in the background sig- 


nifies? 


I don't know exactly. I can tell you later on, I'll look 
it up. I think it was a temple to Shiva. You know, it 
can be a temple to Shiva or a temple to Krishna. So this 
was outside, It was just a carving. You had to go into 
the courtyard and I stood out there and I saw this little 
one, I was concentrating, and then from nowhere this one 
came in with a little thing in her nose, a ring in her 
nose, not quite a ring but a little stud. A lovely, love- 


ly child and, you know, this was just right. 


I have cropped some of the pictures a little. You know my 
thing about cropping and not cropping and all that. As it 
is the image is so small but most of them are not cropped. 
I worked with that Olympus which, I think, has either a 40 
mm. or 35 mm. lens. I forget now. I've sold both of 


them. 
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Now, this is Bombay. This is a shop selling, I think, 
silks and cottons and the Yadraj Orchestra Show. But this 
chap seemed to be rather bored and I'm still not sure 
whether he's looking at me or he's looking a little away 
or whatever. These two lovely ladies here are probably 
discussing a scarf or something that was going on and were 
so charming I just couldn't resist it. As I have men- 
tioned, maybe even to you I remember telling Louise that, 
that my preoccupation is with the single image. I've done 
photo essays where I've been involved with a number of 
images to say something about a situation but what really 
takes my eye is the single image when I'm wandering around 
in a city, in a town. Like I was in Bombay and most of 
the work I did was in the moslem quarter on Mohammed Ali 
Road. Mohammed Ali Road stretches. It's got a number of 
mosques there and it's fascinating. That was my hunting 
ground. I'd get in and I would say to the driver, "Craw- 
ford Market!" There's a market there known as Crawford 
Market and from there I get off and then wander around. I 
did a lot of wandering around I assure you. You know, 
Cartier (?) said this bit, "In every photographer there's 


something of the stroller", something like that. 


This is Bombay. Now whether this is Mohammed Ali Road or 


not I'm not quite sure. 
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Kelle 


When you were photographing would a lot of people follow 


you around? 


No. No they didn't follow me around but sometimes young- 
sters would like, "Take my picture mister!", you know, 
that kind of thing. Oh you have that kind of thing, pos- 
ing. A taxi driver asked me to take his picture; things 
like that. So, you know, that's fine and I never say no. 
Otherwise there wasn't much but even a small camera some- 
how, I don't know if I told you this but I think I did, 
but you're spotted as a foreigner. Here I am. I'm an 
Indian, you know, but they can almost smell you out, they 
know. There were other Indians there in jeans and sort of 
colourful shirts. People immediately know, they will come 
and ask you whether you have any American dollars for 


sale, things like that, black market. 


So you do, you know, stand out. First of all I had a 
strange hat of mine, my blue hat picked up here, and I got 
rid of that and I put it away and I bought a little kahki 
sort of hat and a bush coat but even that didn't help very 
much. Somehow they have a feeling about you. One young 
Gudjurati girl and some English friend of hers were doing 
the country together; they got into the taxicab at the 
airport with me in Goa and it was a long ride and we split 


the fare. This Gudjurati girl and this fellow, they later 
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told me, they couldn't make me out. They didn't know 
where I was from. You know, once I open my mouth it be- 
comes a different story. Later on while we were riding 
then she knew. I said, "Are you from here?" She said, 


"No, I'm from Saudi Arabia. I'm a nurse there but I'm a 


Gudjurati." I said, "Well I'm a Parsee." She said, “Are 
you?" I said, "Yes, so we have a language in common." 
But she told me later she was rather puzzled. She 


couldn't put a finger on me neither could her English 


friend. 


Now, the market place in Udaipur gave me a lot of photo- 
graphs. There the pressure of numbers is not there. It's 
a small town. It's not like Bombay where there's that 
pressure of people. Everywhere there are people. So when 
you're concentrating on something you have to include the 
peripheral things that are going on in the best way possi- 
ble. That happened to me in Shanghai. The Shanghai pho- 
tographs, as Ron Sullivan said, had a lot of things of 
peripheral interest because Shanghai was really crowded. 
It had a lot of people always. And I saw this just off 
the market place down the street and immediately there I 
was surrounded by school kids either on their way from 
school or something. "My picture! My picture!" And my 
answer was, "Go away! Go away! Cut it out!" So then I 


walked away, you know, pretended I was not interested and 
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I have patience when it comes to the camera. For 10 min- 
utes I walked around then I came back to him. There he 
was, bagpipes, the military thing, all this, you know. It 
was a natural. I made two exposures and I found this fas- 
cinating. This was used by a magazine (?), a Saskatoon 
photographer's gallery there, Dan Sorben(?) and they did a 
piece on me and they used this photograph, they seemed to 
like it. This is market place, bagpipes, horns and hat 


side street (?). 


This is Goa, the town square in Goa. Penaji, I think is 
the place is that place in Goa. (?) Concert, public 
square, Penaji, oh they played wonderful old tunes there, 
nostalgic. The Goanese are very well known for jazz bands 
and things of that sort throughout India. The Goana's a 
musician, the violin, the clarinet, whatever. This begger 
went and sat back here so he added to the photograph. Of 
course, you know that maquette that I'd made up of several 
pieces, I think you were away at that time and I didn't 
put any dates. It's very difficult to tell, India's al- 
ways the same, when that picture was taken. Except this 
was dated because of beatlemania. I mean you could tell 
it wasn't '47 or '48, it was not '55 so it had to be the 
last trip. And it was just wonderful. I'm glad that 
there were many photographs which did not suffer from cam- 


era shake. 
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Again the market place and Udaipur like Jaipur has a lot 
of murals. I saw this girl there and she sat there and 
she looked at me just like that. I couldn't get her out 
of my mind and my memory after I photographed her. She 
haunted me, this girl and I was glad that the picture 
turned out well, very solemn looking. You know, usually 
children sit there and they make faces or they turn away 
or something, not this one. She seemed to be as intrigued 
with me as I was with her. I just couldn't get her out of 


my mind. I made, I think, five or six exposures. 


K.T.: I don't understand. How do you get to this space? 


S.T.: It's all open. These are open houses, they just sell, she 


was selling something or the other and much of it was lit- 


tle shops and things in the market square. 


K.T.: So she'd have to climb up from the street? 


S.T.: Yes. No, no. Here are the steps and then she just walks 


in. Oh no she didn't have to climb, here are the steps 


and such a beautiful child. She haunted me. 


Market place, Udaipur. 


Now, I did photograph a lot of the poverty in Bombay but 


Bombay's not just full of poverty. This is a racecourse. 
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I went specially to the racecourse to get the feeling of 
the rich playing with their money and throwing it away. 
And this girl in a sari with her glasses up on her head 
here, I know have a portrait of Barati Mukurji, also with 
her glasses up on her head, taken here in Montreal. 
Here's this rather plumpish woman and this very rather 


elegant girl. 


So, horse players. Race club. 


This is Bombay. 


This is back in Cochin in a little area known as Jew 
Town. There's a synagogue there and the Jews have been 
there for many, many years and now they've dwindled to 
about 45. All the young people have gone to Israel. I 
didn't get much in Jew Town except this and something had 
gone wrong and my film got fogged. It had jammed and I'd 
opened the camera and oh, you know, disaster! So, again 
on a kind of a tour, not a steamer, a little launch. I 
took a tour of people and went back to this place just to 
photograph this again. I got this thing, this is Saint 
Michael, the archangel and here is Satan and Hindu dei- 


ties. 


Catholic nuns in their (?) Cochin. I think of charity, 


you know, going around collecting money for charity. 
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Again the race course, jockey with the two handlers. 


And this is the juxtaposition I had. An antique shop. 
Elephant, of course I see elephant god, Ganesh, and the 


horse. 


This is what I've been looking for! This is the prophet 
of the Parsees, the prophet Zaratushta. The Greeks call 
him Zarasta. And this is in the Parsee fire temple. It's 
more like a prayer hall with a fire than the big fire tem- 
ples but it's an important fire temple. I think..1t is a 
fire temple and they have the fire burning day and night 
but this was the anteroom and here is probably some old 
priest that was a head priest in Navsari, this is my fath- 
er's home town. It's a kind of idolatry, kissing the feet 
of Zaratushta and with his hand up. Sitting with a camera 
against my cheek, at a sixtieth of a second and three or 
four suffered from camera shake but this one didn't. I'm 
so happy because this was one of my key photographs. SO, 
you know, when there is that retrospective, in fact Pierre 


(?) on me, he wants to see me. 


After all I am a Parsee and I had to have images that said 
something about my people besides India in general and I 
was very, very happy to get this. I didn't expect it, you 


know, maybe somebody would object, whatever. 
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Kelat 


Is it illegal to take pictures in a temple? 


Well, they can stop you. Of course, they don't like it. 
My niece, in the big fire temple in Uduadur where first 
the Parsees landed, he said to her, she had the camera, 
"No photographs! No photographs!", the priest and said 
something to her in Gudjurati and she said, "What is he 
saying (?) no photographs?" Because she doesn't speak 
Gudjurati. I mean, her father and mother tried their best 
while she was in Hong Kong. She speaks Cantonese fluently 
not her own language. She's the one I told you about when 
we were in Navsari, she said, "Thank goodness you are here 


otherwise I'd be ripped off." 


This again is the market place. Udaipur gave me a lot of 
very good...little murals, little things on the wall, al- 
ways decorative always clean. Never mind the poverty, 
it's clean! Not like Bombay where there's filth and urban 
blight. Here everything was fairly well (7?) looked af- 
ter. This, probably, afterwards would be filled up but 


maybe there's noone to play around. 


I spent about a day in Bangalor. I got there in the af- 
ternoon so I couldn't take much. It got dark but that 
morning, all morning I worked. I shot a whole roll and 
got, I think, three good photographs in one morning. Not 


bad eh! 
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Again the walking tent. And black. I don't know what 


these kids were up to. All this peripheral thing is nice. 


Does she have a veil completely covering her face? 


Oh yeah. She looks through two people. And against this 
one, the juxtaposition, this rather majestic looking woman 


with these flip flops, glasses. 


I couldn't get a good hotel because it was St. Francis 
Xavier's festival. This is Old Goa I went up to with a 
whole lot of pilgrims in the rackety bus. Paid a few 
cents to get up and I saw this old girl. Now this is 
cropped. I had a little much so I just fudged the enlarg- 
er. In the same format with just a little bit of a help 
from me. Well, after all, if Catez can crop and a number 
of other photographers why shouldn't I? I'm mot ‘Cartier 
Bresson. He will never crop. So I like this old gal, you 
know, the position of the hands and the face and the very 


modern glasses. 


Here we have the poverty juxtapositioned with...cheek by 
jowl. That's an expression I used when I described that 
over the phone to Irving Leighton. He said, "Oh that's a 


good phrase." Cheek by jowl. Poverty. 
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Now this is an in joke. This is the logo of Air India. 
If you open up an American magazine where they're adver- 
tising flights you'll see this little man with a yellow 
and red turban with those moustaches always depicted and 
somebody with a funny bone stuck it on this hut. These 
are high rises with suites of offices, banks of elevators, 
four on each side and cheek by jowl you have this pover- 
ty. This is (?) point reclaimed some years ago, you know, 
there's a lot of reclamation there, they're going to build 
up on that and so here is what I saw 


and what I felt. 


Would you see these little huts or shacks? Would you see 


lots of them all over the place? 


Oh yes, right there, just like having them at Place Ville 
Marie. Where can these people go, they're not in certain 
sections not where in the old days by the airport, you 
know, you could see that poverty there. Everywhere. 
Everywhere. Very, very poor people have come in from the 
countryside hoping for work and jobs, you know, the whole 
thing about going to the States and finding silver dollars 
or gold on the pavement, you know, that sort of idea. 
That is staggering. I suffered a shock when I got there 
but certainly not a cultural shock, after all, I am an 


Indian but the shock of seeing an elegant city of a mil- 
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lion and a quarter turned into this deteriorated. ht’ s 
like knowing an élégante who's become a sort of a rad- 
dled(?) whore. That king of feeling when you know somebo- 
dy was beautiful and young and all that and through lead- 
ing the wrong kind of existence, you know, thirty years' 
later sees somebody,..that's what Bombay has become. In 
spite of industry, in spite of making their own cars and 
their own motorbikes and stereo sets and the magazine I 
just showed you, clothes, you know, debonair, there are 
people who are debonair there but too many people are 
not. There's nothing like urban poverty. Calcutta has 
had that reputation for decades and now Bombay has become 
like that. I didn't dare go back to Calcutta. I'd hoped 


to but no. 


Now, this is Mohammed Ali Road. This is a Moslem. He's 
sitting there with his beaded cap and all that. As I 
said, I think I came back with maybe a dozen or fifteen 
photographs that could be included in the retrospective. 
I mean they're good enough. I don't know how you feel 
about them but I have said something. And this, of 
course, all the little things like... I can't really read 
it, "reach a new" something "now join goodiwallas(?)" And 
then, of course, here you've got "cream cracker biscuits" 
and things. And, "anytime" not any day but anytime and 


there's something about the bicycle in the man's hands. 
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re 


His hands are wonderful. 


About the Indian person there's a certain elegance, the 
women are elegant. Many of them look like they've just 
stepped out of a miniature. You know, the miniatures I 
have here. If you look at their faces, you think that, 
like even Barati Mokerji, the wife of Clark Blaise, the 
writer, who's now in the States, that face is something 
out of a miniature. It goes way back. And, of course, a 
very nice burkha here and she had sort of turned a bit and 
was looking at something. And then this again adds to the 
thing, opticians. Yeah, Mohammed Ali Road for sure. And, 


of course, the prophet was Mohammed. 


In a sequence, starting with London, I thought you might 
like to see them and we can go through them fairly quick- 


ly. 


Here's Trafalgar Square. He's such a personality the 
child here watching him and all of (?) You've been there 
so you know, all these pigeons. And then this thing, I 
wish I had stepped back a little. I couldn't put the cam- 
era up because this was important but I wish I'd got this 
head in so that bothers me. Now, I don't think it should 
because this is echoed by this here, the shapes, all these 


things here. 
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Here we are, still in London and this little child and a 


very proud father. 


I notice that it's in the front of the box, "Land of my 
fathers." Is that what you called this whole group of 


pictures. 


Yeah, yeah. It is the land of my fathers and it charmed 
Jonathan because the anthem of the Welsh is "Land of my 
Fathers." He liked the title a lot. And, like most 
Welshmen, he sings. He's a charming, charming man. You 
have not met him, eh? This is a young Sikh who didn't 
talk at all like Peter Sellers. He had a very good En- 
glish accent. He was a student there and he was at the 
Victoria and Albert, my favourite museum because you can 
photograph there. In this particular room there's a lot 
of skylight and I have again in the past got very good 
photographs in the Victoria and Albert. And we talked 
afterwards and still like the Sikhs he had the turban but 
he had no accent at all. And, of course, there are lots 
of Indians, as you know, in England. In Southall, Sou- 
thall is like a little India. Well, I went into a restau- 
rant there and I wanted to use the toilet. Luckily it was 
just a brief visit but I noticed there was no toilet paper 
there, only water. Indians don't use toilet paper they 


wash down with water afterwards. That's why they wash 
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with one hand and they eat with the other. If you eat 
with the wrong hand, I mean if you are a foreigner, they 
will look at you, it's all wrong. When friends of mine, 
mostly Parsee girls brought up here, they go there and the 
first thing they do is get loads of toilet paper, they're 


not used to any other way. 


This intrigued me too. This is all around Covent Garden. 
This and that carousel. This (7?) painting, all this is 
painted on. It's not real. Nobody has corners like that 
and this chap having a snack in this very, very sort of 
rich looking restaurant, steaks and this and that. You 
know, my sense of humour gets the better of me at times. 


Funny things go on. 


Now we are in Bombay again. Which horse shall I pick? 
And this one in a pant suit. So this is the great, great 


paradox there. Like in Mexico City I believe. 


Is horse racing a favourite pleasure sport? 


Oh yes, absolutely, it's been going on for years at Mala- 
chme race course. They have race courses dotted all over 
India but I went with my brother-in-law's younger nephew 
who looks after the business there and he took me around. 


He and his wife and two kids. I was treated like family 
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but I felt I was being treated like royalty. They 
couldn't do enough for me and this was the first time. I 
mean, I knew both the nephews as school boys, thirty-five 
years and one would pick on the other. You know, being 


related by family, I used to see a lot of them. 


This is the Tatas? 


No. This is not the Tatas. This is my brother-in-law 
Dahva known in Hong kong and Japan as Daver when people 
see that spelling they say David so when my sister first 
married him he said, "Don't forget eh that you are Daver." 
She said the first time she was called Mrs. Daver_ she 
looked around, over her shoulder, to see who the guy was 
addressing. This happens to families. So it is his two 
nephews and their mother was a beautiful lady. When I 
first saw their mother she was seventeen and away with 
their father to Japan because they're Japan family. We 
were at university and there she was and her husband was 
like our boyhood idol, older than us and we always looked 


up to him. He lived with us at times. 


This is up in Old Goa. Again, you can see that there was 
a slight camera shake here but I like the idea of her 


sucking on this lollipop. 
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Now, here you have a good picture of what happens at Nari- 
man Point, the place that you saw the other picture. Here 
is this upturned cart. All the tents here, all this stuff 


and then the structures behind modern as all get-up. 


It is said that every day 1,500 more people, about 350 
families, arrive in Bombay to live. They come mainly from 
the countryside and they have very little. Now, in Bombay 
there isn't room for them. There's hardly room for the 
people already there. Naipaul's second book, "A Wounded 
Civilization", this is written in the sixties. No, seven- 


ties, I think, that was in the seventies. 


There's a bit of hop, skip and jump here because I've not 
arranged them in cities and all that. Back to the market 
place. They sell things like these great big drapes with 


religious things and actually they're enlarged miniatures. 


Do people hang them on the walls in their home? 


Hang them on the walls. Yes. People do it here too. 
There's a place here where, people who have little bou- 
tiques and that deal with Indian things. One just closed 


recently, it was run by an Englishman. 


And again, that's a contrast to things that were going 


around. These lanterns. This is a lesson I learned from 
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Cartier Bresson. He said, "You must look at things in 
overall. Never be cynical and never just look at one side 
of a thing. If you are in the city or the country observe 
many, many things." And one has to. It's so easy to 
stick your nose into a garbage can and just photograph all 


the filth and poverty and that's not fair. 


This is south India. You've got to smoke this to believe 
it, charmina, the four minarets. I used to smoke it when 
I was there in '55. (?) curious smoking, smoke like two 


or three packs in succession, it gets you by the throat. 


Now, this is an apothecary. Like a drugstore. It's a 
little, little soft but you can still look at it = and 
you've got the Arabic writing, you know, this is Urdu. 
Now, Urdu and Hindi, Urdu is the language of Pakistan; 
Hindi is, of course, India. The language is the same ex- 
cept for little details or variation but it is written 
differently. One has the Arabic script, the moslem, Ara- 


bic, Persian. 


